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INTRODUCTION 


It has long bean felt that mech of the literature coming to our library 
would be of interest and help to many workers who do not have access to 

it otherwise and who have not made a practice of using our library ser- 
vice. [t was for this reason that we issued, in January, the first Bul- 
letin on Current Literature, with a promise that if the reaction was 
favorable, it would become a regular service to all Institutional Mem- 
bers of the National Society for Crippled Children and all etnies: 
of affiliated societies. 


Many favorable comments and some helpful criticism were registered in the 
post-card poll which was taken vith the first issue to decide the fate of 
the Bulletin, and all the replies except one gave an affirmative answer 

to the question, "Would you be interested in receiving such a Bulletin — 
regularly?" Some institutions and societies, however, did not let us know | 
their reaction, and we are therefore stating here that we shall always be 
interested in having comments and criticisms on this Bulletin from all who 
read it. 


References listed or digested in this Bulletin may be borrowed free of 
charge from the Bureau of Information, and bibliographies or loan pack~- 
age libraries of additional references on the subjects discussed in any 
of these articles will be prepared and sent upon request. 


For the convenience of any readers who might wish to purchase any arti- 
cle listed, we are giving at the end of the Bulletin a list of the pub- 
lications from which reviews were taken for this issue, together with 
the name of the publisher, address, and subscription price. 


Because all crippled children workers receiving this Bulletin are al- 
ready subscribers to our magazine, THE CRIPPLZD CHILD, articles appear- 
ing in this magazine will not be digested or reviewed. 


Lillian Dowdell 
Librarian 


. 


ARTICLES OF GENZRAL INTEREST 


Caring for the handicapped. ZEducational Radio Script Exchange, U. §. Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security agency, Washington, D. ¢. 1940. 


This is the script used on the January 14 program in the "Democracy in Action! 
series sponsored by the U. §. Office of Education and broadcasted by the Colum- 
, bia Broadcasting System. It gives the story of the work for the physically 
handicapped done by Thomas Galladet, Sanmel Gridley Howe, and Dorothy L. Dix, 
and touches briefly upon other important historical milestones in the fight for 
state and federal aid to the handicapped previous to the Social Security Act. 
Also dramatizes the stories of a few physically handicapped persons of the 
present day who aave been renabilitated. 


Coyle, Ione, R. N. «An orthopedic service in the Rockies. Public Health Nursing, 
February, 1940. Vol. 32, No. 2, pg. 83. 


"Tdano had no official state health agency until 1937, when the Federal Social 
Security Act made funds available for this purpose, Likewise, there was no 
public agency interested in the care of crippled children. ... As soon as possible 
after funds became available under the Social Security Act, a Crippled Children's 
Service was inaugurated; beginning in 1937 it functioned in the Division of Pub- 
lic Health, Department of Public Welfare. In planning the service, consideration 
was given to general health facilities available throughout the state. Resources, 
both public and private, proved distressingly limited. Unfortunately they have 
changed little since that time. ... Due to the inadequacy of local health facili- 
ties throughout the state, the Crippled Children's Service was organized as a 
centralized service with headquarters in Boise, the largest city. ... 


"The personnel who serve on a full-time basis include a director, who is a physi- 
cian having an orthopedic and a pediatric background; his assistant, who is a 
medical social worker; two orthopedic nurses; and a certified physical therapist. 
--. The part-time personnel include three specialists - an orthopedist, a pedia- 
trician, and a plastic surgeon. ... Additional services include provision for 
hospital care of patients in thirty teds which are constantly available in the 
pediatric wings of two local hosvitals - an equal number in each institution - 
and foster home care for convalescents when needed. 


"... Since June 1936, 1971 children under twenty-one years of age have been ex- 
anined by the orthopedic specialist, and 98 children nave been treated, includ- 
ing 392 who have been hospitalized. ... 


"Diagnostic service is provided at the clinics which are held twice a year in at 
least seven centers of the state. ... Treatment service includes medical and sur- 
gical care and physical therapy in tie hospitals in Boise; the provision of braces 
and appliances as needed; recreation for children in hospitals, under the super- 
vision of the Junior League; and the tutoring of hospitalized school children by 
junior college students under the National Youth Adwinistration. Aftercare ser- 
vices are provided through home visits by the public health nurses; check-ups by 
the orthopedic specialist and physical taerapist at clinics; and services pro- 
vided by workers in various community organizations to whom certain problems have 
been referred. 


"Public health nursing service is provided in the nine counties which have full- 
time health services. ... One orthopedic advisory nurse acts as a consultant to 
the local and state public health personnel, in regard to orthopedic nursing prob- 
lems. She is responsible for adequate public health nursing service to crippled 
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children throughout the state. She conducts an active program of staff education 
for the nurses in the units. ... Thirty-five counties - of the forty-four - in 
Idaho, in which two thirds of the population reside, have no organized public 
health nursing services. ... The second orthopedic nurse works in these places. 
She spends three-quarters of her time in the field, traveling over a wide area. 
She instructs families in orthopedic care in the home, supervises exercises, in- 
spects orthopedic appliances, and provides a generalized health teaching service 
for all members of the family." 


Yolland, Dorothy F. The disabling diseases of childhood. Public Health Reports, 
Jamaary 26, 1940. Vol. 55, No. 4, pg. 135. 


Statistics on crippled children given in this article are based on the statistics 
of 500,000 children in 83 cities canvassed in the National Health survey, 1935-36. 


Kojac, George, M.D. Day camp for convalescents. The Modern Hospital, February, 
1940. Vol. 52, No. 2, pg. 66. 


"The convalescent day camp of the Department of Hospitals (of New York City), con- 
ceived and created by Dr. S. §. Goldwater, the Commissioner, introduces an unique 
and appealing service for providing convalescent facilities and care for children 
and adults in an outdoor environment and with modern facilities and equipment. 
‘Every day for medically prescribed periods of time, the camp receives as its 
guests children and adults wno will not or cannot leave home, individuals ... not 
yet fit to resume their normal stations in life. ... 


"The camp occupies a tract of thirteen acres of beautifully landscaped grounds on 
Welfare Island, on wnich nave been erected eight special concrete bungalows care- 
fully planned with respect to scenery and view. ... The centrally located admin- 
istration building contains offices, a fully equipped treatment room, storerooms 
and a svacious dining room that can be converted into a recreation hall with fa- 
cilities for staging plays and other entertainments. ... The personnel of the 
camp consists of a physician in charge, a medical social worker, a chief nurse, a 
senior dietitian, and a cook. The remainder of the staff is made up entirely of 
WPA employees, including thirteen recreation teachers trained in the care and su- 
pervision of convalescent vatients. 


"The camp season this year (1939) extended over a period of four months, from 
July 10 through October 31. The camp was open six days a week, Sunday excluded, 
from 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. ... All patients mst, of necessity, be ambulatory. 

- Convalescents wio would ordinarily be eligible for admission to convalescent 
homes are accepted and there is no discrimination as to race, color or sex. ... 
Transportation is provided by the referring agency. ... 


"The advantages of a day camp for convalescents are as follows: a relatively low 
cost; supervised and adequate diet; suvervised recreational and occupational ther- 
avy; no discrimination on grounds of sex or color; continuity of home relations; 
and superiority of facilities over nome convalescence. The disadvantages are: 

a break in the continuity of treatment; supervision and discipline of patients 
because of the day basis of functioning and exclusion of Sunday; and the diffi- 
culties of transportation, particularly for vatients living elsewhere than in the 
Vicinity of the camp." 


List of books for crippled children workers, A. Bureau of Information, National So- 
Clety for Crippled Children, Zlyria, Ohio, February, 1940. Mimeographed. 5 pp. 


A list of 75 books recommended for crippled children workers, Practically all 
books listed are available from book library of ational Society for Crippled 
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Children. In compiling this list, no attempt was made to include all the more a 
technical books intended solely for members of the various professions. 


Single copies of this list are available upon request. Additional copies will 
be supplied to agencies having the privileges of Institutional Membership. 


List of selected references on the education and training of the cerebral palsied 
child, A. Bureau of Information, National Society for Crippled Children, Elyria, 
Ohio, February, 1940. Mimeographed. 6 pp. 


Articles and books listed in this bibliography were chosen for their helpfulness 
to the teacher and parent, especially. With only one or two exceptions, all 
articles and books listed in this bibliography are available from the loan li- 
brary of the National Society for Crippled Children. 


Single copies are available upon request. Additional copies will be supplied to 
agencies having the privileges of Institutional Membership. 


EDUCATION aND GUIDANCE 


Berry, Charles Scott, Ph. D. Training the handicapped child for leisure. Michigan 
Education Journal, January, 1940. Vol. 17, No. 6, pe. 316. 


"They (the handicapped) as a group are destined to have more leisure time than 
adults who are not handicapped, less money to spend on leisure, a more limited 
choice of activities, and iess opportunity to participate in group activities 
than the average adult. ... Leisure activities may have a variety of purposes: 
reduce the handicap, improve health, provide ends in themselves, furnish social 
adjustment and enjoyment. They should be interesting and satisfying, change with 
age and the seasons, cost factors mst be considered, there should be variety, 
the activities should be considered in relation to the vocation and relieve the 
monotony of labor, and there should be a balance between passive and active lei- 
sure time activities. 


",...Passive recreation such as going to the movies, attending games, visiting 
mseums and art galleries, reading and listening to the radio are no substitute 
for active participation in games and sports and in dramatic, musical, and social 
activities. Such activities along with modeling, drawing, simple designing, and 
Various kinds of shop work are valuable means of self-exoression. From active 
participation in these creative activities during childhood and youth will come 
the abiding interests of middle life and old age, wnich make possible the happy 
use of leisure 


Darlington, Meredith W. and Ruth 3. Wendell, R. N. Crippled and isolated children. 
The hi Delta Kapoan, December, 1939. Vol. 22, No. 4, pg. 167. 


"Even in states such as Ohio, Kentucsy, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Pennsylvania that have rather definite educational programs, ...one finds from 
5 to 60 per cent of the cripvled children without educational opportunity. ... 
And when one finds several thousand crippled children in a single state without 
educational oprortunity, the necessity for a program that can serve home-bound 
puvils is indeed most urgent. 


",...Many crippled children can attend the regular school with the physically nor- 
mal pupils satisfactorily. ...There are others, however, who are so incapacitated 
that attendance at a regular school would not only result in a hardship for the 

Pupil, but expose him to undue vhysical risks. For these pupils, a special school 


’ 
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with a corps of trained and sympathetic teachers and specialists in child care, 
and a building purposefully designed with special equipment is ideal. Schools of 
this type meet the educational needs of those crippled children who are fortunate 
enough to live in cities having such schools, but what of the crippled children 
in small towns or villages, or in the open country miles from a modern school 
with special classes or visiting teachers? For such a group, elementary super- 
vised home study appears to be the answer. 


"The cripples who can profit by supervised home study can be very conveniently 
grouped as follows: 

Group 1. The child who must remain imnobile because of a cast, or the 
nature of his vhysical handicap, or for his own safety. ... 

Group 2. The child who is irregular in attendance at school. ... With 
& suvervised home study course such a child has an opportunity to work when he is 
physically able, and to rest when this is indicated by his medical plan. ... 

Group 3. The child who is forced to attend a school plant unsuited to 
his physical needs and safety. ... 

Group 4. The child who because of medical treatment must be transferred 
several times a year. ... even though the pupil is forced to change his location 
many times for medical treatment or care, he would still have the stabilizing fac- 
tor of a sympathetic and understanding corresvondence teacher and a continuous 
school program of well-directed individualized instruction. 

Group 5. The spastic child who is not so seriously handicapped that 
institutionalization is necessary, but woo is barred from attending the local 
school because of the psychological effect his condition has on other pupils. 

Such a cripple can be served by supervised home study, although it would be well 
if someone outside the home covld supervise him for a time, at least, first, be- 
cause the spastic child frequently aas become too dependent upon the mother, and | 
second, because the mother, if she can be relieved for even a short period during | 
each school day, may gather strength and perhaps new inspiration which will re- 
flect on the child. 


",...Supervised home study appears to be the solution when the child cannot attend 
school. The local school administrator must not only take the initiative in se- 
curing a supervised home study course for the puvil but will avpoint the super- 
Visor, administer any preliminary tests or arrange for a specialist to give them 
--, suoply...information about the pupil, and do the required supervision. ... 


"The responsibility of administering the course to the punil rests upon the su- 
pervisor, usually the child's mother or nurse, whose chief duties are to maintain 
Conditions in the home conducive to study, to help the pupil over any minor dif- 
ficulty, to give certain tests, and to do other simple administrative tasks. ... ) 
The teacher (located at the correspondence center) will endeavor to understand | 
sympathetically the crippled child's disability and the possible outlook for its 
Correction, in order that proper activities may be more wisely planned, not only 
to satisfy the pupil's present needs and abilities, but also to lay the founda- 
tion for the selection of avocational and vocational interests best suited to one 
With his type of disability, and to provide a basis for the formulation of a 
wholesome philosophy of life. ... 


"With the instructional materials and a correctional service such as has just 
been presented, the average physically-handicapved child...under the careful 
guidance of a responsible supervisor can realize an educational program compar- 
able to that which the physically normal child receives ia a regular scnool." 


Nation-wide view of vocational guidance and placement, A. Occupations, January, 


1940. vol. 13, No. 4, pg. 274. (Report of the section on "The Physically Handi- 
Capped" of 7th Metropolitan Conference of the Section on Employment and Vocational 
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Guidance, Welfare Council of New York City, as digested in the February, 1940, issue 
of Youth Leaders Digest, pg. 263.) 


"While approving the trend away from sentimentality in dealing with the ...physi- 
cally handicapved, and the movement toward integration with the normal group 
rather than segregation, the group pointed to the danger of a swing too far in 
the new direction. We must remember the sensitiveness of the visibly handicapped 
and be sure that the normal group is ready to receive them. Coddling is a mis. 
take, but so also is too much optimism as to the ability of the handicapped to 
meke their way against competition. A study of the individual is the means of 
solving the problem, using the same methods employed with the non-handicapped. 
Tae curve of distribution of ability of the physically handicapped is about the 
same as that of the physically normal, and we must recognize that many of them 
can work at a wide variety of tasks. 


",,.it was reported that a five-year check-up on the stability, progress, and 
mortality of rehabilitated cases in the State of New York showed that 85 per 
cent had maintained a favorable employment status. 


"The implications of the National Labor Relations Act, particularly as it affects 
the employment of handicapped persons in sheltered workshops, was discussed. It 
was contended that the relationship in such agencies is that of hospital and pa- 
tient rather than of employer and employee. A national committee has obtained a 
temporary blanket exemption from tne wage and hour provisions of the Act for 
sheltered workshops. An investigation of all the workshops in the country indi- 
cates that such exemption should be made permanent if it can be shown that (1) 
the agency is eleemosynary and non-profit in character, (2) the treatment given 
is therapeutic in nature, and (3) that emphasis is given to educational or social 
case work methods." 


Sollars, Edna §. A crippled child in the classroom. Hygeia, February 1940. Vol. 
1g, No. 2, pg. 186. 


Miss Sollars, a teacher in the Spalding School, Chicago, offers the regular class- 
room teacher some suggestions for helping the crippled child to adjust himself to 
the class, and for adjusting her own mental attitude, and that of the class, to 
this child who differs from the other wembders of the class. 


LEGISLATION 


Hospital construstion program. Gongressional Record - Senate, February 1, 1940. 
bg. 1359. (explanatory statement about §. 3230, introduced into the Senate on 
February 1 by Mr. Wagner.) 


"This bill is drafted to implement the program of Federal hosvital construction 
outlined in the President's recent message. It is the first step in the develop- 
Ment of the rounded national-health program now under consideration... The bill 
authorizes the appropriation of $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, for the purpose of assisting States, counties, health or hospital districts 
and other political subdivisions in providing better health and medical services 
through needed hospital facilities in rural communities and economically depressed 
areas. The term "hospital" is defined in the act to include physical facilities 
for the prevention, diagnosis, or treatment of disease, and for the protection of 
the public health. 


"Administration of the program is vested in the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service. ... The actual construction work will be carried on by the 
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Federal Works Agency. Title to the hospitals constructed will remain in the 
Federal Government. ... The localities leasing the hospitals must carry the full F 
responsibility and burden of current operations, subject to necessary standards. . 
---As outlined in the President's message, this program is frankly an exverimental H 
one, designed to fill immediately the most pressing health needs of the Nation." 


(Wote;: - Tne Wagner Bill was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
This Bill was also introduced into the House of Representatives on January 31 by ! 
Mr. Lea and referred in that body to the Comnittee on Interstate and Foreign Con- 
merce. "Some desirable clarifications and revisions" in this bill are pointed out 
in an editorial by the Journal of the American Medical Association for Feb. 10) ? 


Hospital loans. (ongressional Record - senate, February 1, 1940. pg. 1361. (ad- 
dress by Senator Mead upon introducing s. 3246, February 1.) } 


"...I am today introducing a bill...which provides for an effective construction 
program aimed at the iimprovement of hospitals and sanitation facilities through- 
out the Nation. ... My bill will in no wise conflict with a similar bill intro- 
duced by ...Mr. Wagner. It will supplement the program he proposes, and it will 
permit applicants who otherwise would not be permitted to apply for funds for 

this purpose to qualify, and in the end, to build hospital facilities. 


",..The bill is restricted to 100-percent loans for a limited field of construc- 
tion. It calls for long-term loans - as long as 50 years at 2-percent interest. 
It calls for an appropriation of $300,900,900, of which $100,000,000 shall be 

wholly devoted to hospital projects. ...Loans will be made to pvublic bodies, and 
in the case of hospitals, to unonorofit organizations. his means that privately 
owned and overated nonprofit institutions, such as those operated by religious, 

fraternal, or educational organizations, which have heretofore been denied Fed- 

eral public-works assistance, will have an opportunity to benefit under the pro- 
visions of the bill. ... It will be administered by the Federal Works Agency and 
will involve no permanent financial burden on the Government." 


(Note: - This bill was referred to the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
of which Senator Wagner is chairman. ) 


Publications 


Congressional Record, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Daily while Congress is in session. $1.50 per month. 
Hygeia, American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Monthly. 
$2.50 per year, 25¢ per copy. 
Michigan Bducation Journal, Micuigan Education Association, Lansing. Monthly. 
$2.00 per year. 
Tae Modern Hospital, Modern Hospital Publishing Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. jionthly. $3.00 per year. 
Occuvations, National Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Issued nine times a year, October to June, inclusive. $3.50 per year. 
The Phi Delta Kavoan, Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 
Monthly, September to May, inclusive. $2.00 per year, 35¢ per copy. 
Public Health Nursing, National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 50 West 
50th st., New York. Monthly. $3.00 per year, 35¢ per copy. 
Public Health Reports, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Weexly. $2.50 per year, 5¢ per copy. 
Youth Leaders Digest, Youth Service, Inc., Peekskill, New York. Monthly except . 
August and September. $3,00 per year. 


